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FEMALE BUDDHISTIC DEITY 

SAID TO BE OF TIBETAN PROVENANCE 

At the sale of the Robert Hoe Collection in New York, recently, Mr. 
John T. Morris purchased a fine gold-bronze, life-sized statue which he gener- 
ously presented to the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
This statue was entered on the catalogue of the sale under No. 947, as follows : 
"Large Thibetan Bronze Buddhist Deity 'Miroku' (Maitreya). Of 
massive bronze, heavily plated with gold. The figure is seated cross- 
legged, with right hand resting on 'his' knee, palm outward, and the 
other raised in a delicate and expressive gesture. Partly engraved and 
incrusted with semi-precious stones. The perfect proportions and the 
beauty of expression and of lines show it to be the work of a master. 
Lotus throne of carved and lacquered wood, composed of a three-step 
base repeated at top (reversed) above a mid-band having on a ground 
filled with a geometric pattern, four panels with shishi and flowers. Seven- 
teenth century." 

As a fact the statue, which is an admirable work of Indian art, is that 
of a female deity bearing the "jewel marks" bursting as it were from jagged 
openings or wounds in her forehead, on the palms of her hands, and on the 
soles of her feet, which are turned up in the conventional Hindu pose. 

On a much worn script label pasted inconspicuously on the back of the 
statue are written the words : "Thibetan Goddess of Peace and Justice." 

In an attempt made to obtain information upon the Tibetan degraded 
form of Buddhism, to which such an art-form belongs, it soon was discovered 
that very little knowledge could be obtained on the religious history of this 
remarkably fine statue. With the exception of some data furnished by Griin- 
wedel, (1) who gives an account of certain mythological adaptions of old 
Brahmanic forms into Buddhistic equivalents, only the most fragmentary 
knowledge of such Tibetan processes was available. An appeal to various 
prominent scholars in this country confirmed the above conclusion, that there 
is much to be done in this field of research. It seems clear that a systematic 
study of the secondary forms of religious art representations in the Asian field 
must reward the student with almost pioneer glory. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale Uni- 
versity, who not only set me on the right path to gather together what little 
there was on the subject, but who kindly gave me the benefit of his own tenta- 
tive view. My thanks are likewise due to Professor Charles R. Lanman, 
of Harvard University, for having also kindly interested himself in my search 
and, through Mr. Kosambi, who submitted a photograph of the statue to Mr. 
Okakura, of the Boston Museum, confirmed the opinion held by Professor 
Hopkins and himself that it was a representation of the goddess Tara. In 
the adaptation of Brahmanic art-forms to the Buddhistic philosophy, the 
important Hindu goddesses, such as Uma, Devi, Lakshmi, or others, seem 
to have been incorporated in the Buddhistic mythology. The Tibetan Tara, 
(1) "Mythologie der Buddhismus," Chapter IV. 
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TARA A SAKTI 

or Female Energy of Bodhisatra Maitreya, Tibet 

John T. Morris Collection 
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is an adapted form of Lakshmi, representing a sakti, or female energy, or 
manifestation of Bodhisatra Maitreya — the great teacher, Buddha. 

This Tara appears under several aspects. Sometimes she is represented 
with two arms, sometimes with four — in the last case she is associated with 
the idea of the Vijaya, or victory. Most of these females deities are difficult 
of identification. Griinwedel himself (1) — and he is the highest authority on 
this special subject — says that he does not know their office and that their 
forms are "various. " Nevertheless, it seems certain that they are secondary 
adaptations of Brahmanic deities — Devi, or Lakshmi, to Buddhism in the form 
in which it developed in Tibet ; a degraded product of the sixth to eighth 
centuries of the Christian era. (2) 

The metaphor, "the jewel in the lotus," is common in its application to 
the Buddha himself. To give but one example of its meaning, in Sven Hedin's 
description of the holy man, or immured Lama, who sits in a cave at the foot 
of a cliff at Linga-gumpa in Tibet, the Forbidden Land beyond the Himalayas, 
the distinguished traveler says that he lives in the dark, an opening allowing 
of food being let in by the faithful in order that to all eternity he can see 
the light that streams from the throne of Buddha — the be-all and the end-all — 
"The-Jewel-in-the-Lotus." 

The Tibetan Chau-ra-zi is one of the more popular deities of later 
Buddhism, regarded as a potential Buddha, although he relinquished his 
prospect of Nirwana in order to remain in Heaven and assist men on earth. 
He protects them on earth, and helps them to reach Paradise and escape Hell, 
three important objects that may be obtained through the invocation: "Hail! 
Jewel (Lord of Mercy) in the Lotus Flower." The turquoise, marking the 
"luck spot" between the eyes, appears on a Tibetan Buddha described by L. 
Austin Wardell. (3) This was of the original Indian type, and very distinct 
from the sleek-limbed and oblique-eyed Japanese forms of the great teacher 
at Kamakura. The jewel on the forehead is well known to collectors as of 
common occurrence on Buddhas, and the "jewel-marks/' which many of the 
representations of gods in the Hindu Pantheon bear on their foreheads and 
sometimes on the palms of their hands and the soles of their feet and which 
seem to be "luck-marks" or marks of some divinely beneficent attribute, are 
infinitely varied. A table giving a list of such marks, taken from various 
examples of Hindu religious art, is given in Moor's "Hindu Pantheon. " (4) 
These marks are said to be used as distinguishing symbols by the sectarians 
of the deities to which they are attributed. 

In our statue, however, although it is otherwise incrusted with ornamental 
"jewels," the stigmatalike marks on forehead, palms and soles are not really 
jewels, but are simulated in bronze. The statue as a work of art is a splendid 
addition to the Museum's choicest artistic treasures. S. Y. S. 



(D Griinwedel, loc. cit. Chapter IV. 

(2) Buddhism was introduced into Tibet about the fourth century. 

(3) ''Lhasa and Its Mysteries." 

(*) See plates illustrating the Hindu Pantheon, reprinted from the work of Major 
Edward Moor, F.R.S., Ed. with Brief Descriptive Index by the Rev. Allen Page 
Moor, M.A., London, Williams & Norgate, 1861. 



